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The Occupy Movement 
at the Crossroads 

By La Voz and other Bay Area socialists: 

Andy Libson, Blanca Misse, Juan Garcia, Natalia Chousou- 
Polydouri, Nick Kardahji, Nina Lawit 

The Occupy movement pulled in tens and hundreds 
of thousands of people in the fall and put the ruling class 
on the run ideologically. Now, the occupy movement has 
been thrown onto the defensive and recently has only 
been able to mobilize a fraction of what it could in the 
fall. This is a stark change: a movement that spoke to 
the interests of the 99% now finds itself speaking in the 
name of 99% but with much less broad support than it 
had months ago. In the context of the bitter attacks on 
the movement (and mass arrests) in Oakland and the 
relative small turnout for actions in San Francisco on 
January 20th, activists are rightfully scratching their 
heads and asking “where did the movement go?” and 
more importantly “how do we get it back?” 

Violence or non-violence? 

These realities have sparked the beginning of 
debates within the Occupy movement mostly centered 
on violence and non-violence. Should activists have 
sought to re-occupy an abandoned building in the face 
of such massive State repression? Does such an action 
constitute violence? Is property damage violence? Are 
bottles hurled at police equivalent to the flash grena¬ 
des, tear gas, rubber bullets and truncheons of the poli¬ 
ce? 

For socialists and most activists committed to 
ending the horrendous violence of the system, there is 
no comparison. The violence of the State is several or¬ 
ders of magnitude different than the acts of committed 
and sometimes desperate activists who are looking to 
make change from below. Furthermore, a comparison 
of police violence vs. activists’ violence obscures the 
real violence that disgusts all of us: more specifically, 
the violence of the capitalist state and Imperialism in 
destroying whole countries through war, our planet 
through environmental degradation and our people by 
dismantling our schools, our health care system and our 
livelihoods. It is this violence that propels us all to take 
action and try to make change, it is this violence that po¬ 
lice and the military are organized by the 1% to defend. 
For socialists (and others) there is no question of which 
the real purveyors of violence are- not the police or the 
military- but the 1% who hires them and sets them in 
motion to defend their violent system. 

Is democracy about process? 

There are other debates that have started 
around process in General Assemblies. What is the 
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best way to get voices heard and make democratic de¬ 
cisions? Simple majority vote, strong majority vote or 
consensus? The question of democracy is not simply a 
question of process. It is for us fundamentally a ques¬ 
tion of social content, of actual participation: “Who is 
participating in the assemblies? How many people 
are coming? Which sectors of the 99% are represented 
here?” An assembly of thousands or even hundreds of 
students, workers and community members, like the 
one we had at UC Berkeley on Nov. 15th 2011 (even by 
using a high majority rule (80%)) is more democratic 
than the current Occupy Cal assemblies that only ga¬ 
ther 20 people, no matter which decision mechanism 
they use. The question of process in not a trivial one but 
it must always be remembered that democracy for our 
side is about mass participation in the discussion, in 
decision- making, and of course, the implementation of 
the actions to improve our everyday life. 

Where we are now 

The debates on violence and non-violence and 
decision making process are important ones, but the 
question we have to ask ourselves is: do these questions 
get to the heart of the matter? We don’t think so because 
right now they misidentify the source of the movement’s 
faltering. It is worth remembering that all these ques¬ 
tions were potentially in play several months ago, when 
the Occupy movement was at its peak. At that point, oc¬ 
cupations across the country symbolized the immense 
disgust that millions of people felt towards an economic 
system that benefited only the rich, corporations and 
banks and towards a political system that is designed 
only to represent those minority (1%) interests. Occu¬ 
pying public spaces, defying police calls to disperse 
did not isolate the movement’s message to the 99%: that 
we are tired of putting up with this and we are fighting 
back. At that time, the tactic of occupying public spaces 
galvanized the 99% behind our movement and gave us 
massive public support no matter what the ruling class 
did. This movement exposed, as none had done in de¬ 
cades, that we live in a deeply-divided country, one that 
poses the interests of a tiny few (1%) against the rest of 
us (99%). 

But the 1% did not sit still while we organized, they 
struck back and the Democratic Party is at the fore¬ 
front of this attack. Many are aware of how occupations 
across the country were harassed and attacked over the 
previous months and eventually pushed off the streets 
entirely. This part of the ruling class offensive is widely 
known. Less spoken about has been the attempt by the 
Democratic Party to co-opt our message and pull away 
our ideological support. Barack Obama (for the first 
time in years) made highly public statements critical of 
the greed of banks, of the misplaced government priori¬ 
ties, a troop withdrawal in Iraq and calls for ending the 
war in Afghanistan. 

This ideological offensive is only highlighted 
by the daily drumbeat of election coverage that has us 
all watching debates between various stripes of Repu- 
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blican misanthropes, while Democrats pose as the ‘rea¬ 
sonable’ alternative to a public deeply anxious about 
its future and the political candidates. This is what so¬ 
cialists mean when we say national elections (and all 
the bluster that comes with it) have a deep effect on our 
movement and our ability to mobilize and reach people. 

The mistake made by writers like Chris Hedges 
and other activists who characterize the Black Block 
tactic or ultra-leftism as the major problem within the 
movement, is that it misidentifies the real danger to our 
movement. It does not come primarily from its Left- 
wing but from the right, the Democratic Party and its 
army of trade union and liberal apologists. The Left is 
weak and politically immature, that is without a doubt. 
But writers like Hedges risk isolating the Left at a time 
when it is possible to engage those on the Left in dialo¬ 
gue on how best to build a mass and democratic move¬ 
ment, how to broaden it into include other sectors of the 
99%, immigrants and labor activists. The important next 
steps for Socialists are making clear our defense of the 
99% - i.e. the working-class and oppressed sectors -, our 
independence from the Democratic Party and transfor¬ 
ming the Occupy movement to have the political power 
to counter this ideological backlash, while building a 
stronger left-wing in the country. 


Tactics and Strategy 

In the context of a combined physical attack 
on Occupy and the ideological attacks on our audience 
by the 1% (particularly the Democratic Party), the cu¬ 
rrent occupy movement has been distracted from its 
goal of expressing the interests and mobilizing the 99% 
in opposition to the interests of the 1%, and has become 
focused on its tactics- on occupations. 

To date, Occupy activists have focused on bolder and 
more determined actions of ‘occupying’ public spaces 
to attempt to re-ignite public support for our movement. 
What these activists have lost sight of is that our politi¬ 
cal support from the 99% was not because we were occu¬ 
pying public spaces, but because the occupations were 
speaking to people’s anger at the injustice of a society 
which works for the 1% and not for the rest of us. Ac¬ 
tions we take should highlight these issues, if we seek to 
revive our movement. 

Because things have changed and our opponents 
(the 1%) have made adjustments, we need to adjust as 
well. Not by changing our goals (fighting for the inter¬ 
ests of the 99%), but by re-articulating them so that we 
can examine if our actions (tactics) are working to make 
them a reality, or if we are losing ground unnecessarily. 
The question of violence and non-violence or consensus 
vs. democracy are closer to tactical questions that are 
best debated and discussed when we are all clear on 
our goals. 




National mobilization 
against the cuts! 

This is why we believe the Occupy movement 
is right to shift towards the attacks on public educa¬ 
tion and social services and to call for a new wave of 
struggle against austerity plans. Budget cuts across the 
country and all the misery that comes with them are 
the issues that are affecting our base the most and they 
are also where the attack on the 99% by the 1% is ea¬ 
siest to highlight. Occupy Education NorCal has made 
a statewide call for a March 1st day of action followed 
by March 5th occupation of the State Building in Sacra¬ 
mento. These actions are called to oppose all cuts to pu¬ 
blic education and social services (and call for fully fun¬ 
ding them) and to demand taxing the rich (with support 
for the Millionaires’ Tax and the Oil Tax to Fund Educa¬ 
tion (Prop. 1522). It is also a call to defend free speech, 
our right to assemble and an end to police attacks on 
Occupy. Since this call was made in December, Occupy 
activists in New York, Ohio, and other states have deci¬ 
ded to support the March 1st Day of action by making 
March 1st a nation-wide day of action. So, March 1st 
has the potential to spread outside California to be a 
national day of action to defend the interests of the 99% 
against those of the 1%. 

The development of Occupy Education, with social 
services joining in, is critical because it has the poten¬ 
tial to organize new sectors of our class not just as “su¬ 
pporters” of the Occupy Movement, but as actors. It also 
has the potential of including working class students 
who can organize at their schools and colleges and not 
just at the central squares. It can also help mobilize pa¬ 
rents and workers who have been affected by the cuts 
to social services and other issues. Now, “Occupy the 
Hood” is emerging in some working-class communities 
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to fight the foreclosures and challenge the ties between 
the banks and the cities, and is also planning actions 
targeting specific banks on March 1st. And new sectors 
are joining: Feb 20th was the National Occupy Day in 
support of the prisoners, and many Occupy activists 
are looking at May 1st as a catalyst to unite the struggle 
against the cuts to education and social services with 
the ones against foreclosures and for immigrant rights. 
This is the way forward to make the Occupy movement 
truly representative of the 99% not only in slogans, but 
in action, and to develop a legitimate political alterna¬ 
tive to the Democrats and the 1%. 

For socialists, our strategy is always to seek the 
mobilization of our class while fighting for its political 
independence by combating the ideological influence 
of the 1%, which today is exercised mainly by the De¬ 
mocratic Party. It is clear that Capitalism and its State 
is incapable of meeting the needs of working people. 
It is also true that while many people are angry at the 
political and economic system they are in, most still be¬ 
lieve (or at least hope) it can be transformed by reform 
and not through revolution. This is the reason activists 
of any stripe need to pay attention to elections. The ru¬ 
ling class uses elections to take our movement off the 
streets, into the ballot box and draw workers away from 
seeing themselves as the basis for change and to look 
instead to politicians as the agents of change. 

We will not pay for their crisis: 
The Millionaire’s Tax and beyond 

In California, Democratic Governor Jerry Brown has 
made much of the need to fund public education and 
has promoted a tax increase plan which calls for rai¬ 
sing taxes by 1% on residents who make at least $250,000 
annually, 1.5% for those who earn $300,000 to $500,000 a 
year, and 2% on incomes above $500,000. It will raise $7 
billion in revenue per year and will largely go to fund 
education. Less talked about by Brown’s supporters is 
the fact that the tax only lasts 5 years and the fact that 
the bulk of the money raised will come from a 0.5% in¬ 
crease in sales tax. 

This is nothing other than a tax on the 99% to pay 
for the crisis created by the 1% that re-asserts their fra¬ 
mework of “shared pain and shared sacrifices” to jus¬ 
tify the attacks. We need to reject that ideological fra¬ 
mework imposed by the Democrats: we will not pay for 
their crisis! This is why the Millionaire’s Tax in Califor¬ 
nia is so important now: it has become a polarizing ini¬ 
tiative because it brings up the key issue of who should 
pay for the bailouts and budget deficits: the rich & cor¬ 
porations or the 99%? Our answer is clear and we need 
to convince all the organizations of the 99% to cut their 
ties with the Democrats and refuse their framing of the 
crisis. 

The Millionaire's Tax, which is sponsored by the Ca¬ 
lifornia Federation of Teachers among others, raises 
taxes by 3 percent on incomes above $1 million and by 5 
percent on those above $3 million. It is permanent and 



it raises nearly $10 billion without raising taxes on the 
99%. Furthermore, its revenue is used not just for public 
education but for other social services that desperately 
need to see funds to survive without cuts. This is also 
why all activists who are serious about re-building the 
Occupy movement in California should support, endor¬ 
se and do signature gathering for the Millionaires’ Tax, 
but this should be done in conjunction with the March 
1st and March 5th mobilizations, not against or separate 
from them. Some activists will support the Millionaires’ 
Tax but will refuse to campaign around it because it is 
‘electoral’. This means that we leave the field open for 
the 1% to apply their policies and this is a mistake. 

As we have argued above, whether we like it 
or not, our audience (the 99%) will be paying as much, 
if not more, attention to the elections than to the move¬ 
ment. The Millionaires’ Tax challenges more than the 
rich, it also is a direct challenge to Jerry Brown and the 
Democratic Party, as they use the November election 
and Brown’s tax proposal to draw the sentiment of the 
99% directly under the wing of the political parties of 
the 1% (Democrats and Republicans). Occupy’s support 
for the Millionaires’ Tax and the fight to get it on the ba¬ 
llot in California should be a part of all organizing that 
is done in California. 

This lesson of strategy (goals) and tactics (ac¬ 
tions) and how tactics must always flow from our stra¬ 
tegy (and not the reverse) is an age-old lesson from mi¬ 
litary history and from class struggle. Whether Occupy 
activists or members of the 99% want to admit it or not, 
the reality is that we are in a fight. The attacks on our 
schools, our health, our work conditions, our communi¬ 
ties and our environment are not events of chance or 
human frailty. They are conscious acts of warfare on 
the living conditions of the vast majority of the people 
on this planet (the 99%) perpetrated by a minuscule mi¬ 
nority (the 1%). Their side (the elites, the ruling class, 
and the capitalists) understand this intimately and 
make their plans accordingly. It is time for our side to 
awaken to the call to fight back and get serious about 
the plans and organizations our side will need to not 
just wage a fight but to win it. 
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Pushing Forward the 
Mobilization of Hie 99%: 

Within,Through and Outside of 
The Occupy Movement 

By La Voz Los Angeles 

Occupy movements across the country have been 
trying to grapple with a fluctuating (at the moment 
dwindling) base of active support, the demoralizing and 
often traumatic waves of police repression, and a rela¬ 
tively new decentralization of the movement as most 
sites have been forced to part ways with their base en¬ 
campments. These changes have been compounded by 
changes in the national political situation - most dra¬ 
matically, the approaching elections and the enormous 
pressure they exert on movements to demobilize and 
focus on out-campaigning the Republicans again. 

As the flow of new forces and energy into the Occu¬ 
py movement has waned, real debates within the move¬ 
ment, especially over democratic procedure, "violence" 
versus "non-violence" and responses to state repression, 
have polarized activists and consumed many a meeting 
in drawn-out discussions that sapped time and momen¬ 
tum away from real organizing and mobilization. These 
debates are important, when we connect them with our 
organizing work, but when we debate only to debate and 
not to organize, these debates get separated from the 
actual process of mobilization and the meetings cease 
to be spaces for pushing forward struggle. 

At the same time, as the crisis continues to dee¬ 
pen, attacks on immigrants and on previously taken- 
for-granted civil liberties expand, and the government 
continues to demand major concessions in the form 
of slashed public programs, social services and edu¬ 
cation systems, much healthy popular desire to resist 
is expressing itself through other venues. We need to 
rebuild spaces to unite this discontent democratically 
and around a plan of struggle that targets the source of 
these attacks - not just the banks, but the Obama admi¬ 
nistration and the capitalist system. 



Straggle Expands To New Sectors 

Los Angeles is one city where demobilization of 
the Occupy movement seems to be a real and steady, 
though not irreversible, trend. Much of this has to do 
with conditions specific to the city - including Occupy 
LAs particular disconnect from local struggles around 
which many of the city's communities (especially wor¬ 
king class and communities of color) could and would 
have mobilized, its still unconsolidated independence 
from the city government and Villaraigosa administra¬ 
tion, its reliance on the union officialdom, and the dys¬ 
functional, undemocratic and exclusionary structure 
its General Assemblies assumed from the beginning 
through the rigid “consensus process”. 

Despite this, social struggle within the city has con¬ 
tinued to build in spaces independent of or only loosely 
connected to Occupy LA. Significant positive develop¬ 
ments towards this include the independent establish¬ 
ment of a second Occupy space at UCLA, and additio¬ 
nal neighborhood Occupy spaces in some parts of the 
city, and the creation of Occupy the Hood with a focus 
on fighting off foreclosures in working class communi¬ 
ties of color. In addition, workers struggles have conti¬ 
nued to emerge around the city and are facing bosses far 
more determined to force concessions than in previous 
periods. At LAX, workers with Aviation Safeguards are 
fighting off company efforts to terminate their contract. 
Hotel workers in West Hollywood have called for a bo¬ 
ycott of the Andaz hotel as part of a multi-state organi¬ 
zing campaign against the Hyatt chain and have staged 
numerous actions. And janitors from SEIU 1877 (USWW) 
are gearing up for a major contract fight this May. 

The education sector continues to be another dyna¬ 
mic sector of resistance, and one uniquely positioned 
to take on the statewide austerity measures. After a 
slow period, we are now seeing a second wave of edu¬ 
cation struggle building. The creation of a statewide 
Occupy Education and Public Services movement is 
one way through which students, educational workers, 
and teachers who have not had the possibility of beco¬ 
ming involved in the Occupy movement are joining, and 
bringing it to their campuses and communities. In Los 
Angeles, the recent mobilizing conferences at Pasadena 
City College and Cal State LA - where many local com¬ 
munity colleges, Cal States, and UCs came to participate 
and find a collective plan of struggle - and at the UCLA 
Community School for LAUSD teachers, parents and 
students have been important steps in this direction. 

Though we are still early in the semester, serious 
fight-backs have already emerged within both K-12, adult 
education, and higher education. In the last month, the 
Los Angeles teachers’ union UTLA has united with com¬ 
munity groups, students and parents, with mostly immi¬ 
grant adult education students in the lead, in demons¬ 
trations of hundreds and even thousands to prevent the 
Board of Education from voting in an austerity budget 
that would slash funding for adult, art, early childhood, 
and special education. Meanwhile, LAUSD students 
just won an important victory against LAPD’s racist po- 
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licy of slamming inner city high school students with 
expensive truancy tickets, court dates (two for each 
ticket!), and court fees. And at Pasadena City College, 
one of the recent strong points in the education stru¬ 
ggle in the city, students responded to the slashing of 96 
classes and layoff of than 45 teachers only one week be¬ 
fore the semester started with two days of intense mo¬ 
bilization. They occupied President Rocha’s office and 
brought hundreds out to the Board of Trustees meeting, 
demanding the reversal of the layoffs and class cuts, the 
reopening of Winter semester, democratization of the 
college governance structure, and Dream Scholarships 
for AB 540 students. PCC students have been mobilizing 
around the bottom-line that “If [PCC President] Dr. Ro¬ 
cha cannot or will not fulfill these demands which are 
critical to the future of our students and Pasadena City 
College, we insist that he resign immediately to make 
way for someone who CAN effectively advocate for stu¬ 
dents, staff, and faculty.” 

Organizers from multiple sectors of education 
across the state have called for March 1st through 5th 
as days to fightback, March 1st at the level of campu¬ 
ses and March 5th against the project of defunding and 
privatization of education being enacted at a statewide 
level. Meanwhile, the California Faculty Association, 
which represents faculty throughout the CSU system, 
has called for a strike vote sometime in April after 18 
months without a contract. This new vote comes after 
the rank-and-file voted for and conducted their first 
strike ever last November, when the CFA converged on 
two campuses: CSU Dominguez Hills and East Bay. The¬ 
se were historic actions and provide the stepping sto¬ 
nes needed for a more successful strike that will shut 
down operations and win demands. 


Occupy LA and Labor Struggle 

Some groups within Occupy LA have continued 
trying to build connections with Los Angeles labor stru¬ 
ggle. The OLA LGBTQ affinity group has consistently 
brought occupiers out to union rallies, most recently to 
support the struggles of hotel workers, who constitute 
a highly exploited workforce of primarily immigrant 
women of color. And Occupy LA has joined teachers 
and students in protests against education defunding 
as well. On Feb. 29th, OLA will be joining Occupy Ri¬ 
verside in an action in support of outsourced WalMart 
warehouse workers. 

This solidarity comes at a key point in struggle, but 
overall Occupy LA has assumed a largely cheerleading 
position, showing up to support to the extent permitted 
by the union staffers and having almost no engagement 
with the rank-and-file workers themselves. Because the 
unions’ strategies are mostly symbolic one day actions 
where they rely much more on outside support than 
on the mobilization of the workers themselves, Occupy 
LA’s participation there has not served to develop real 
relationships between Occupy and the working class. 

The rebirth of the OLA Labor Committee this month 
is definitely a positive development that may serve as a 
counterweight to this trend. Made up of workers from 
several key city unions - UTLA, CFA, and UE included 
- it has real potential to develop rank-and-file participa¬ 
tion and voice in OLA. 
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Continuing Hie Fightback 
During The Electoral Period 

The overall disorganization and demobilization of 
the LA Occupy movement has had consequences for 
emerging resistance in LA. It has meant that - despite 
the desire of many committed workers, students, immi¬ 
grants, and activists combat the all-around attacks - we 
have not had organizing spaces equipped for that task. 
And that like struggle in the city, the Los Angeles Left is 
extremely isolated, unorganized and dispersed. 

In the absence of an organized Left, the union lea¬ 
derships and NGOs have held onto unchallenged con¬ 
trol over many struggles. The problem this has created 
is that the NGOs and union leaderships do not seek to 
build democratic mass movements or to mount a real 
offensive against the attacks as a whole. When they con¬ 
trol struggle, they impose on it their methods and goals. 
Their goals are often far narrower than those around 
which participants are actually mobilized and their me¬ 
thods correspond to these stunted visions of what’s pos¬ 
sible - instead of building massive mobilizations against 
the cuts, layoffs, and attacks on poor communities that 
leverage our power against the real perpetrators of the 
attacks, they prefer to do staffer coordinated campaigns 
like boycotts, pledge drives, petitioning, symbolic civil 
disobedience, and one day pickets where every aspect 
is decided and determined from above. 

For the most part, the NGOs and union leadership 
are also directly and unconditionally tied to the Demo¬ 
cratic Party and committed to voting, and lobbying, as 
the maximum way to defend our interests.This is a huge 
problem because it means that, on the one hand, they 
refuse to face the reality that the Democratic Party is 
incapable of and unwilling to defend the interests of the 
working class and oppressed communities and, on the 
other, they choose to demobilize during electoral pe- 
riods.This idea that workers should demobilize during 
electoral periods is not something we should prepare to 
confront sometime in the coming months, it is already 
being pushed now and our ability to fight is suffering 
.Speaking before a crowd of furious teachers, students, 
paraprofessionals, and community members at the 
most recent LAUSD anti-cuts protest, the president of 
UTLA proclaimed “Some people here say we need to 
march forth. Well I would remind those people that in 
2013 we have March 5th - Election Day. We have a lot of 


energy here and we need to take that energy out of the 
bargaining rooms and put it into those ballot boxes”. 

The reality is that the issues around which people 
across the country are taking to the streets - the auste¬ 
rity measures, the war, full legalization of immigrants, 
the prison industrial complex,the bailouts, etc. - will 
not be on the ballot. We will never be given the chance 
to vote on these. If the Occupy movement, or any social 
struggle in this country, has any chance at all of survi¬ 
ving beyond May Day, it will be because it has taken a 
clear and explicit position of independence from the 
Democrats and that no matter who is in office, the only 
way to defeat these attacks is in our jobs, schools and 
in the streets, through growing our social power as we 
build alternatives to the twin parties and the capitalist 
system. 

It is in these times that the failure to build a sus¬ 
tainable and healthy Occupy movement in Los Angeles 
is felt most strongly. The lack of a politically-indepen- 
dent, radically democratic, and class-conscious space 
through which to unite all the ongoing and emerging 
struggles - like Occupy's role was in its epicenters like 
Oakland - is playing a stifling role on our ability to ac¬ 
tually affect the political situation in Los Angeles. 

The process of resistance is dynamic, with many ups 
and downs, and the possibility of new struggles being 
created all the time through the very hardships wrought 
by the crisis and the government attacks. As ongoing 
fights rebuild momentum and new struggles emerge, 
our ability to bring them together to confront not just 
their individual contracts and grievances but the poli¬ 
tical project of austerity, privatization, and repression 
being carried out by the federal government will be 
critical. We must create healthy spaces of struggle for 
this unity to be built, whether they are through the Oc¬ 
cupy movement or not. We need to focus on building the 
fighting capacity of the working class as a whole, and 
not fall into a narrow focus on preserving one space or 
organizing method. In the coming period, we may very 
well see the need to create new and different organi¬ 
zing spaces if the movement structure hopes to keep 
up with and pull in all the emerging struggles. For this 
reason, we need to think flexibly and creatively, starting 
from the point of where struggle is really at. The spaces 
we build must function to throw the energy and strength 
of the 99% into a targeted fight back, into building mass 
actions with the power to win. 



Rally outside LAUSD office against gutting of education budget: Teachers, students, parents, and the community fight back 
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Occupy, the Unions 
and the Democratic 
Party: The Case for Gass 
Independence 

The Independence of Occupy: 
a First Achievement 

After months of very successful mobilizations of 
the Occupy movement across the country, we are in a 
position to evaluate some of its key achievements and 
the new challenges it faces. One of them is, generally 
speaking, the clarification of the relation of Occupy 
with the bi-partisan electoral system (both with the par¬ 
ties themselves and the Congress system as a whole). 
And this becomes increasingly necessary given that this 
Spring, we are starting an important electoral year in 
the midst of an economic crisis. 

Up to now Occupy has not explicitly pledged su¬ 
pport to any of the candidates or parties, but it has not 
formulated publicly and clearly a position of indepen¬ 
dence from them, nor the reasons for that. It has remai¬ 
ned in a safe and progressive intermediary stage, that 
of the polarization around 99% vs 1%, unveiling the real 
opposition of interests in this country.We believe that 
this “intermediary” stage of Occupy is a progressive 
one, or even a victory, because Occupy represents the 
only social movement, in the last 30 or 40 years, that has 
a potential of reaching mass influence and of doing so 
not only “independently” of the Democratic Party, and 
without seeking or even accepting its explicit partici¬ 
pation, but openly against the ruling class. Indeed, this 
is not just a movement of one sector of society, but the 
movement of the 99% against the 1%, where many have 
expressed their anger at “a system that works for the 
1%”, a system where “the 1% has corrupted the political 
elite”, etc. This victory is an outcome of the crisis and 
the bailouts of the big banks and corporations, because 
the crisis has laid out in the open the dire contradic¬ 
tions of our society. It is also our victory: the emergence 
of a broad movement that has decided to speak up as 
members of the 99% against that robbery and defy the 
rule of the 1% - something that seemed impossible befo¬ 
re and now seems only logical. 

The main reason for this initial refusal to take a po¬ 
sition on candidates and ballot initiatives, as well as 
to articulate demands, is the fear of co-optation by the 
current ruling class and its apparatus and the fear of 
reduction of the larger goals of the movement to small 
demands, etc. This fear, even though it is a healthy one 
based on previous experiences of betrayed struggles, 
can become an obstacle if it prevents the Occupy move¬ 



ment from defining itself politically. The Occupy move¬ 
ment needs to provide solid reasons for its independen¬ 
ce from the two big parties and act as a leverage point 
for the rest of the working class organizations (starting 
with the unions) to do the same. At the same time, it 
needs to develop its political positions and demands to 
provide an alternative to the corporate parties and the 
ruling class in general. 

Why unions shouldn't support 
the Democratic party 

The Democratic party has shown clearly whe¬ 
re it stands and whose interests it serves since the last 
elections and through its management of the economic 
crisis (and we would argue even way before that). It di¬ 
sappointed hundreds of thousands with continuing the 
wars in Iraq and Afghanistan and increased military 
operations around the globe, with its almost nonexistent 
health-care reform, with its continuation of tax cuts for 
big corporations, with its implementation of new pro¬ 
grams and policies for mass deportations, and especia¬ 
lly with the huge bailouts to the banks and the austerity 
measures against social services and public education. 
The bailout to the financial corporations represent the 
biggest transfer of public wealth (made from taxes on 
workers) to private corporations in world history. But 
the last straw was the recurrent and brutal attacks on 
the Occupy movement. 

Although a big part of the 99% voted for them, the De¬ 
mocratic party indeed works for the 1%. And this should 
be no surprise if we have a look at who primarily funds 
the Democratic party: banks and corporations (same si¬ 
tuation as the Republicans). It is true that unions and 
individual citizens contributed to Obama’s campaign, 
but without having any leverage because they could 
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not match the huge contributions of banks and corpo¬ 
rations and do not have any organized way to influence 
its politics. The undemocratic internal structure of the 
Democratic party (with input from the broad base of the 
party being limited in voting during primaries) also po¬ 
ints to the same problem of who this party is aimed to 
represent. 

By supporting the Democratic party and voting for 
the "lesser evil", unions are taking an irresponsible 
position without considering the real political conse¬ 
quences: more cuts, lower wages, no public health-care 
and education, etc. The Democrats are the keystone for 
preserving the political legitimacy of the rule of the 1%. 
They manage politics according to their business inter¬ 
ests, they want to continue to defend the 1%, but with 
the support of the 99%. They want to keep the situation 
and the country as it is: to make us pay for their crisis, to 
generate the profits they accumulate. The Occupy mo¬ 
vement has challenged this situation and this is exactly 
why the Democratic Party is in such a contradictory po¬ 
sition: wanting to suppress the Occupy movement and 
trying to co-opt it at the same time in order to claim real 
ties with the 99%. If we endorse their candidates, give 
money to their campaigns, etc, we are giving up any 
pressure we have built up to now for the old promises 
we hear every time, we are risking too much for too litt¬ 
le (or even nothing). 

Some will agree with the above analysis on the De¬ 
mocratic party as a whole, but they will argue that there 
are “good” and “honest” Democrats worth supporting, 
who are sincerely committed to our struggle, who come 
to our rallies and actions, etc. Let's be clear, irrespecti¬ 
ve of people's intentions, which they might be the best, 
supporting a candidate or a party is a political matter. 
A question of tactics and strategy. The idea that there 
are "good" and "bad" Democrats stems from the unders¬ 
tanding that there is not a real party line, that the party 
is a collection of opinions and influential personalities. 
This impression of "fluidity" or "diversity of views" is a 
good media operation, but it is far from the truth: the 
current developments show that there is real unity in 
implementing a political program. And that program 
of government is decided at the top of the party and 
mostly influenced by corporate interests. The idea of 
"good rank-and file Democrats" is a tactic to capture vo¬ 
tes in different working class sectors. It is only rarely 
that some candidates themselves have illusions about 
what their role is. This becomes evident when a slightly 
dissenting voice within a party starts having an impact. 
It is not uncommon that dissenters are replaced, forced 
to resign or even kicked out of the party in these cases. 
So, if there are candidates of the Democratic party that 
are genuinely on our side, what better way is there to 
prove it but by breaking with the Democrats and ma¬ 
king their alignment with the 99% and the Occupy mo¬ 
vement clear? 

The real role of the Democratic party is clear to 
the Occupy movement now, but as elections approach, 
we will have to face the huge pressure to vote for the 


“lesser” evil and the argument of “good” Democrats. 
Most unions are particularly vulnerable to this pressu¬ 
re, as their leaderships have long-standing ties with the 
Democratic party and, until recently, had abandoned 
any effort to build the labor movement, concentrating 
instead on collecting money and votes. In California, 
some unions have already supported Brown's regressi¬ 
ve tax proposal, accepting the “shared pain” rhetoric of 
additional cuts and furloughs and have done so without 
any mobilization of their base. Instead of following this 
path, we need to expose the serious flaws in these ar¬ 
guments, provide our alternatives for real change and 
fight for them through our mass democratic movement. 

From Independence to 
Class Independence 

We said that the current independence is a vic¬ 
tory. But we, socialists, also say that this independence 
of Occupy is also a very fragile one: Occupy has establis¬ 
hed some sort of class independence “de facto”, becau¬ 
se it is implicitly polarized around economic contradic¬ 
tions. But it has not taken a conscious position of class 
independence from the Democratic and Republican 
Party and from all State administrations and bodies. 
Talking about class independence is not just about the 
word “class”, it is about concretely developing the po¬ 
litics of our movement in one direction, it is a matter of 
content and not of form. 

First, we need to understand the nature of the 
current independence. For most new activists this inde¬ 
pendence is truly a lack of political determination of the 
relation between the movement and the Democrats and 
the State because this issue has not come up yet in the 
current struggle in a meaningful way for them. But for 
some experienced activists there a conscious choice of 
avoiding or even opposing concretely determining the 
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politics of Occupy, a choice that comes from a confused 
political ideology (often a self-described “anarchism”) 
that does not see any value in even discussing “politics” 
(issues of demands and organization) or addressing the 
question of “parliamentary politics”- even though they 
live in a parliamentary democracy. 

For us socialists, the question of establishing 
a clear independence of our movement from corpora¬ 
te parties and city council administrations is not just a 
matter of “propagating our ideals” or “inscribing our 
principles” in a piece of paper to be voted on and read 
out-loud. It has to do with the immediate challenges 
and the immediate future of our movement, it has to do 
with the reality of the 99% and where most people are 
at-and where they could be. There are three things to be 
considered here: 

1. The preservation of our “de facto” independence 
from the 1% and its political organizations during the 
electoral period 

2. The understanding and development of this inde¬ 
pendence along class lines, because the division bet¬ 
ween the 99% and the 1% is an expression of existing 
class contradictions. 

3. The understanding therefore that this indepen¬ 
dence is not an independence “from politics”, but one 
full of political possibilities and opportunities: the one 
to be developed autonomously and democratically by 
the working class itself. 

Given the current composition of the Occupy 
movement this “de facto” independence will be easily 
kept in some sites, (like Oakland or New York where 
there is a clearer understanding of the links between 
the Democrats and the 1%), but will be fought for with 
difficulty in many other cities, where City Council elec¬ 
ted members have been “part of the movement”, where 
precisely the class nature of this independence is un¬ 
clear and the pro-Democratic Party propaganda ma¬ 
chines (including unions and non-profits) are effective. 
There, we must fight to show and explain to all the acti¬ 
vists the hypocrisy of the Democratic Party and who it 
truly represents. 

To develop this independence into a class one is 
not a question of giving more socialist speeches in the 
General Assemblies, it is about first pushing our move¬ 
ment in a direction that concretely opposes the ruling 
class and raises consciousness through struggle, while, 
at the same time, combating the idea that our movement 
is “a-political” or “anti-political”. 

This same debate has also emerged in the labor 
movement and it is important to remind ourselves that 
class consciousness is not a matter of lecturing, but a 
matter of developing the struggle along class lines: “In¬ 
dependence from the influence of the bourgeoisie can¬ 
not be a passive state. It can express itself only by politi¬ 
cal acts, that is, by the struggle against the bourgeoisie. 
This struggle must be inspired by a distinct program 
which requires organization and tactics for its applica¬ 
tion. It is the union of program, organization, and tactics 
that constitutes the party. In this way, the real indepen- 
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dence of the proletariat from the bourgeois government 
cannot be realized unless the proletariat conducts its 
struggle under the leadership of a revolutionary and 
not an opportunist party.” (Trotsky, Communism and 
Syndicalism, 1929) This is why we must fight for those 
“political acts”, that is to say those actions combined 
with demands, that re-group the 99% against the 1%, 
not only around issues of repression and police bruta¬ 
lity (like the port shut down), but against the policies 
of the government, from the local to the national level, 
including education, housing, regressive taxation, cuts 
to public programs and social services, health-care, the 
banking crisis, immigration, the war, etc. 

And at the same time we need to combat those 
who want to limit our opportunities of real emancipa¬ 
tion by depriving this movement of concrete demands, 
goals and a clear political direction. Our class inde¬ 
pendence is the condition of our emancipation, not a 
limitation. It is the only way to address the issues that 
affect our class. As Marx put it many years ago: “the 
emancipation of the workers must be the act of the 
working class itself’, of the working class without the 
interference and “leadership” of the bourgeoisie and 
its allies. The point of this independence is to develop 
our own politics, not to remain silent and agnostic in 
the political arena, as if we had no ideas, projects and 
alternatives about how we could run this country! Our 
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class independence must be the starting point to address 
all the issues that affect the 99% (the crisis, the cuts to so¬ 
cial services, the war etc), as well as all the issues that cu¬ 
rrently divide the 99%, like sexism, racism, homophobia, 
unemployment, differences in legal status, differences in 
levels of education, etc. 

We need a political 
alternative to the l°/o 

The Occupy movement is not only able to formulate an 
alternative political project to that of the 1%, at some point 
it has to challenge the current power of the 1%. It is now 
time that the 99% (or the working class) develops its own 
political expression that is independent from the 1% (or 
the capitalist class). The Occupy Movement has brought 
this division of society to the forefront and the opposite in¬ 
terests of the two classes have become crystal clear during 
the economic crisis, but the reality is that in the current 
system, there is no room for our politics, and there is no 
room to show through practice that our politics do not fit 
into this system. 


This is why we need to build a political alternative to 
the electoral parties of the 1%, because the 99% despera¬ 
tely needs its own voice and its own spaces: caucuses in the 
unions, general assemblies in schools and neighborhoods, 
and a political party, a political expression that of course 
should not be understood merely as an electoral expres¬ 
sion, but as a continuation of our struggle on all fronts, so 
we start making the changes we need in all spheres of so¬ 
ciety. 

Traditionally, this issue has been addressed in the la¬ 
bor movement through the project of building a Labor Par¬ 
ty (especially in the 1920s and 1930s), and later in the Black 
and Chicano Liberation movements, where some sectors of 
the Black and Chicano working class expressed the desi¬ 
re of forming independent parties. Today, with the Occu¬ 
py movement we have another opportunity, where Occupy 
could call for the involvement and support on the unions 
and popular organizations around a common independent 
platform of basic demands. We should start this crucial 
task sooner than later while we have this momentum for 
radical changes in the United States. 


Immigrant steel workers and their familiesmarch against unjust firings in Berkeley. Community members & Occupy suporters join them. 
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Putting the Strategic 
Debate Back into 
our Straggle 


Why Strategy and Tactics? 

We think it is important to re-examine the difference 
between tactical and strategic discussions in the con¬ 
text of our struggles, and the importance of each one of 
them. The concepts of strategy and tactics come from 
military jargon. Strategy is used to define the general 
plan one will use to organize and structure the diffe¬ 
rent combatants to reach the assigned goal: win the war 
against the enemy. Tactics refer to the different and 
concrete operations and moves that are necessary to 
advance in the realization of the general strategic plan. 

Socialists and other revolutionary currents 
have taken and adapted those concepts to be able to 
differentiate between, on the one side, the concrete 
struggles we intervene in (the forms and methods of our 
actions), and, on the other side, the ultimate goal that 
orients and structures our activity: to bring about a so¬ 
cialist revolution. Ultimately, class struggle culminates 
in a class war, it is not just about winning a battle (a 
strike or defeating some reactionary law), it is a long¬ 
term struggle which implies a real confrontation of the 
relation of social forces, and not of ideas or feelings. 

The advantage of these concepts is that they 
open up the scope to think about political action be¬ 
yond strict immediate efficacy: one can set interme¬ 
diate or partial strategic goals (like organizing a real 
mass strike to mobilize the working class) in relation 
to the goal of seizing power. And also one can evaluate 
which tactics to use in the struggle in relation to one’s 
strategic goals. It allows us to think about our methods 
of struggle not in absolute terms, but in relation to our 
aims. 

When we say that, for socialists, our tactics are 
always subordinated to our strategic goals, we imply 
that we have a strategy beyond just taking “action”. We 
do not take action for the sake of it, or for the sake of 
recreation. On the contrary, we want our actions to be 
meaningful not just for us, but for other sectors of socie¬ 
ty and future generations. 

This is a key point, because usually the pres¬ 
sure of the movement focuses the political discussion 
in the domain of tactics: “Which tactic will be better? 
Should we organize a boycott campaign or a media 
blast? Should we organize a strike or picket the boss’s 
house?” This pressure to only talk about tactics results 
from the need to achieve concrete gains in the struggle. 

And this tendency has become even more true 
in the Occupy movement, where we often discuss to ex¬ 


haustion which actions to take, when, where, how, but 
we never get to address the long term goals of our mo¬ 
vement, our strategy, and the big steps our movement 
needs to take to bring about a broader mobilization of 
our class. 

Therefore, the urgency today is not only to 
find the right tactics with and from the movement (one 
always learns from the movement, like the “Occupy” 
tactic has shown us), but even more, to put back into the 
conversation in the General Assemblies and organizing 
committees on the need to have a long term strategy 
(the destruction of capitalism) and short term strategic 
goals that will allow the consolidation of the Occupy mo¬ 
vement in that direction. In this sense, the discussion 
of tactics in the GAs should be connected to short term 
strategic goals we identify: pushing forward the mobili¬ 
zation of specific labor sectors - immigrant workers, wor¬ 
kers in social services, etc, bringing in new communities 
and sectors, taking actions that polarize the confronta¬ 
tion with the city administrations without focusing that 
polarization on the police, etc.. 

We are fighting here against an entrenched trend 
in the U.S. social movements of this past decade- that 
has become even more acute in the Occupy Wall Street 
movement- which is partially explained by the absen¬ 
ce of a significant organized Left with presence in the 
different struggles of the working class and oppressed 
peoples. This was not the case in the ‘30s or ‘60s - ‘70s, 
when the strategic discussions were very vibrant and 
seemed crucial to the most active militants. 

In some sense, the fact that the Occupy move¬ 
ment is born out of a specific tactic (the “occupation” 
of public space, which became initially an obsession to 
the point of refusing considering demands), shows the 
contradiction between the ambitious goals of our move¬ 
ment (to confront the 1%, to reclaim public space and 
also private ones) and the absence of a clear political 
direction. The Occupy movement is very radical in its 
tactics, but if this radicalism does not translate at some 
point into a concrete strategy towards revolution and 
the formulation of a political program of action, it will 
become an abstract, and therefore ineffective, radica¬ 
lism. 
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“Action” with no strategy? 

The question of defining the strategy of our mo¬ 
vement cannot be itself a “long-term goal”, a discussion 
constantly postponed for the aftermath of our actions, or 
even worse, for after the exhaustion of our own energy 
and movement. Nor should we counter-pose “action vs 
organization”, or “action vs discussion”, as some often 
try to do. Without a conscious strategy of revolution, our 
actions and our whole movement are confined and limi¬ 
ted by the already existing boundaries and framework 
imposed by the capitalist system. 

Our differences with liberals 

Progressive liberals at times tend to advocate 
for “action” without clearly spelling out their strategy. 
However, now that things are beginning to move, we are 
seeing that a diversity of strategies is emerging in res¬ 
ponse to the need to fight austerity measures, budget 
cuts and how to approach the elections. Indeed, some 
forces of our movement are openly advocating for pu¬ 
rely electoral “action” (like supporting bills raising 
taxes on rich people and oil corporations) as a way to 
fight austerity. 

We, as socialists, support all economic reforms 
that benefit the working class, but we believe we need 
to address the root cause of the problem at the same 
time we are trying to fix it- not later, and not instead of 
trying to fix it. Thus, we believe it is a mistake to focus 
the energy of the movement only on legislative action. 
We must use bills like the Millionaires Tax as a tool to 
counter the Brown administration efforts to force the 
poor to pay for the crisis. We must call on those coali¬ 
tions and unions who now support Brown’s regressive 
tax proposal to reject the Democrat’s austerity fra¬ 
mework by supporting the Millionaires Tax as part of 
a strategy to secure real political independence for the 
99%. In the last instance, we believe it is a mistake to 
put our forces and our energies in changing the parlia¬ 
mentary institutions from within. This is where our di¬ 
fferences lie with the liberal forces that fight with us. 

To adopt an electoral strategy as our way to fight 
back against the 1% leaves us confined to trying to 
address and solve the problems of the 99% within the 
very power structure that leaves the political power in 
the hands of the 1%. 

Most of the leadership of the labor unions, non-pro¬ 
fit organizations and student government bodies have 
contained the scope of political discussion of previous 
struggles to a tactical level, much like what is happening 
within the Occupy movement, by focusing all our energy 
on actions aimed at some small, “realistic” reforms. At 
the same time, they are trying to funnel the Occupy for¬ 
ces into the electoral machine, where we lose our real 
social and political power to change things. 

Many Left-liberals agree with us that to even have 
small reforms passed in Congress or the legislature, we 
need to have mass direct actions and mobilizations, and 
that lobbying or voting without that will have no effect. 



VS.THEl% 

CAPITALISM IS THE CRISIS 


But our difference with them is not only a pragmatic 
one (what is the best way to win reforms), it is first a 
strategic one: we do not do “direct action” (instead of 
traditional lobbying) to back a reformist strategy, to pu¬ 
blicize our opinions in the corporate media and/or win 
popularity in the polls. We do not want to impress le¬ 
gislators so they vote for our bill. Instead, we organize 
mass actions because we want to build another kind of 
power, the power of the people- that is, the power of our 
class in order to replace the institutions that rule over 
us and the capitalist society we live in and to build a 
new one - this is our ultimate goal. 

The reformists tell us that we can only address the 
issues one can “realistically” take action on (the bud¬ 
getary allocation), and this in the long term does us a 
disservice. Because it refuses to take on the entire pro¬ 
ject of austerity, choosing instead to focus on each fight 
separately. This perspective ends up counter-posing the 
different issues and social sectors. 

Let’s take an example: the UC advocates wanted 
money for education even though it would come at the 
expense of funding Community Colleges and K-12, and 
vice versa. It has been a struggle from below to unite all 
sectors of education, and now to unite education with 
social service unions and community groups organizing 
around housing issues. Traditionally, they have been 
“organized” to compete with each other for funding by 
their student leaderships! And it has been a struggle 
from below too to raise the issue of increasing revenue 
by taxing the rich instead of cutting each other! But the 
struggle continues and many other issues need to be 
addressed. 

The reformist leaderships in our unions and 
other class organizations have for a long time declared 
that the only way to solve our issues is to change our 
system through little steps, and to do it relying on the 
system’s own mechanisms or its ability to be corrected 
by the people's pressure, without challenging the fun¬ 
damental capitalist nature of our democracy. Not only 
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have they contained any mobilization within this fra¬ 
mework, they have many times repressed and silenced 
those who did not agree with that implicit framing and 
wanted to formulate an alternative political strategy. 

Today, in the current state of the economic 
system, if we confine ourselves to budgetary demands 
(where we will make the budget ourselves), to simply 
demand a relocation of resources or to control the bud¬ 
get, we are giving in to the austerity framework that the 
1% created to regain its profits, we are accepting having 
to co-manage the crisis of the capitalists with them, and 
we are proposing that we can “solve” the budget pro¬ 
blems ourselves in the way they want us to. And that 
means in practice that we will have to choose ourselves 
which social services we want to cut, whose labor we 
want to cut or furlough, etc. 

Because this crisis is not a crisis of “manage¬ 
ment” of capitalism, it is a crisis of the capitalist system 
itself (and therefore of its managers), we do not want to 
“pressure” the system so it makes little changes for us, 
nor do we want to make those little changes ourselves - 
we want to change the whole framework and structure 
of our society, which is one of exploitation and oppres¬ 
sion. And if we are going to seize power, through elec¬ 
tions or other means, it is to challenge this economic 
and social structure (capitalism), not only to put more 
colorful band-aids on our bleeding wounds. 

In this sense, we believe the Occupy movement 
has been a substantial step forward, shaking the prag¬ 
matist and bureaucratic framework that all these esta¬ 
blished leaderships have imposed upon the workers 
and social movements in the past years. It is a healthy 
reaction against the long-standing trend of imposed 
reformist strategies and it is aiming at a more radical 
transformation. It is about the 99% vs the 1%, not just 
about taxing the rich. It is an expression of discontent 
with the entire structure of capitalism and its conse¬ 
quences for overwhelming majority of people in this 
country. And it embodies hope for real change - and it 
in this that we find its revolutionary potential. 

Our differences with Anarchists 

The question of how strategy and tactics are un¬ 
derstood is also a dividing line between us and anar¬ 
chists. Some anarchist (those who don’t believe that 
workers & the oppressed should seize state power in 
order to tear down the state) trends are arguing in our 
movement that what is truly revolutionary is to be con¬ 
tained in the immediate experience of our actions, in 
its intrinsic transformative dimension for conscious¬ 
ness, because they open up new relations with other 
people, our spaces, our society, etc. Therefore, they 
make tactics, accompanied with revolutionary phra¬ 
seology, their strategy, such as making an occupation a 
long-term goal: “Occupy everything” “we will reclaim 
what is ours” etc. But occupation to do what? We do 
not organize occupations only to transform ourselves 
through communal life and transform spaces, because 
those “transformations” are not rooted in a solid and 
broader transformation of the real structure of society 
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that determined us. For us, the occupation is an action 
that serves the means to organize a broader movement 
to destroy capitalism, to organize the 99% to take action 
against the 1% and to bring about a broader transforma¬ 
tion, a revolution, that is the condition for the full and 
long-term realizations of the other transformations we 
are experiencing temporarily (like the Occupy encam¬ 
pments etc). 

For the anarchists, there is a utopia in the ho¬ 
rizon that is a dangerous one, because ultimately it 
ends either in a reformist co-management solution or 
in a bloodbath (literally or figuratively): “we will take a 
building and run it ourselves”; “we will occupy a school 
and provide education for everybody”, “we will radi¬ 
cally transform the university”, “we will proclaim the 
Oakland Commune against the State”. The idea is that 
we will start small, and others will join because they 
will be inspired. It is the utopia of communism in a tiny 
island... in the middle of a capitalist ocean in the midst 
of a terrible economic crisis. 

What will be the result of that? One outcome is 
that we will have to assume the local management of the 
crisis in a system that is not organized locally, but natio¬ 
nally and internationally. Capitalism is not a federation 
of freely associated capitalist communes. It is a world- 
system that organizes material life and production and 
relies on national States to do so. If we were to run the 
schools ourselves without dismantling first capitalism 
and its ferocious State, does that mean that until ca¬ 
pitalism disappears we will be the ones laying off the 
teachers and closing schools because of budgetary cuts? 
Where is the difference then with the Liberals who ope¬ 
rate within the parameters of the system? 

Some voluntarists* will respond: “We will work 
for free in one school to provide education to everyone 
in a single neighborhood, and others will be inspired 
and will join”. And it is obvious that this Utopian pro¬ 
ject raises more questions than it solves: Who will pay 
our wages? How will we survive? What about the rest 
of the kids of the country? They should just start their 
own Commune? Should we not have a national plan for 
fully funded public education and build a movement 
for that goal, instead of limiting our movement to our 
local cities? Well, if this is our strategic goal, we belie¬ 
ve we cannot address the needs of the 99% without dis¬ 
mantling the capitalist economy, that is to say without 
seizing the power from the bourgeoisie and expropria¬ 
ting all the immense resources it owns to socialize them 
for the people and run our society in a truly democratic 
fashion. To reach that goal, we need to start addressing 
what should be our intermediate strategic goals for the 
Occupy movement, we need to discuss our strategy be¬ 
yond the possibilities of the outcome of one single ac¬ 
tion in one single city. 

The second problem of the anarchist strategy, 
beyond its utopianism about the possibilities of ope¬ 
rating localized revolutionary transformations within 
the capitalist territory, or, as they put it “liberating spa¬ 
ces from Capital”, is the question of the reaction of the 
bourgeois class and its armed forces towards our move¬ 
ment. What will the capitalist class do when we Occupy 
the factories? Should we not have a coordinated plan 
to disarm the bourgeoisie or be ready to defeat it befo- 
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re we “reclaim” their property? We believe, like many 
anarchists, that the State is our enemy and needs to be 
confronted. But we believe that confronting the State 
and destroying it goes way beyond fighting with the po¬ 
lice in riot gear. We need to organize a powerful social 
uprising that will be able to confront and defeat the 
State, that is our strategy. And this is why we do not cho¬ 
ose to polarize our confrontation with the State at every 
single action, because we know that our class is still di¬ 
sorganized and that we will be defeated. If an action 
of broadly perceived unfair repression can galvanize a 
movement once, the succession of defeats (like multi¬ 
ple waves of arrests) does not build movements, rather 
they kill them. We cannot rely on the repression of our 
class to defeat our enemy, we need to have a strategy of 
our own! 

What is clear for us is that a movement that 
does not reach at some point a clear consciousness of 
its revolutionary strategy and does not fight for politi¬ 
cal power, will always be confined to the limitations of 
operating within a system that is killing us. This mo¬ 
vement will unfortunately never advance to anything 
more than a spectacle of mobilizations, actions and oc¬ 
cupations, with maybe, some concrete victories or con¬ 
cessions won along the way. To not have a conscious 
revolutionary strategy- a political consciousness of our 
goals- means de-facto to be locked within a reformist 
framework that is imposed to us by the very system we 
want to defeat or to leave ourselves and our movement 
without any defense against the capitalist state. 

What is our strategy as socialists? 

However, we must go a little bit further in the 
question of strategy, because to merely assert that our 
strategy is socialist revolution is too vague, and many 
people agree with that “in theory”. We want to see how 
this theory applies to our struggle. For socialists, it is 
clear that our strategy is to destroy capitalism and to 
build a socialist economy and a democratic society, but 
the “how we do it” matters to us, and it matters to us 
now, not only later in the struggle, because it affects the 
way we build our movements of resistance to capita¬ 
lism. So we are going to try to outline roughly, the main 
differences we have with Liberals, Anarchists and also 
from the Stalinists regarding our strategy: 

•We refuse to pay for the crisis of capitalism, which 
means that we also refuse the economic and political 
framework the 1% or the ruling class uses to perpetuate 
that world economic system that is destroying our lives. 
While we support any electoral reform that will bring a 
material improvement to our class, we refuse to confine 
our struggle to the limits imposed by capitalism, and to 
the reforms “accepted” or “tolerated” by the 1%. Ulti¬ 
mately, we want to take the political power away from 
the 1% and build a new type of society, and we know 
that we cannot defeat capitalism through the ballot 
box, so we need to start raising this issue now, and in a 
serious way. 

•We do not want a small group (be it a party or a gue¬ 
rrilla army or a bureaucratic faction) to seize power “in 
the name of the working class”, because we know what 
is the result of that form of autocratic “socialism”. We 



do not accept either Castro’s Cuba nor Venezuela under 
the thumb of Chavez as our model of society . We want 
to bring the working class itself, through its base demo¬ 
cratic organizations (like the soviets or other), to seize 
power. 

•We know, contrary to the Anarchists, that in the 
course of the revolutionary fight, the bourgeoisie as a 
class needs to be expropriated and dissolved and the 
capitalist State needs to be destroyed, which means 
concretely the establishment of another political power 
(a workers’ government) to fill the vacuum of power un¬ 
til capitalism is eliminated from the Earth. History has 
shown that revolution is not an act or a coup, but more 
like a permanent process, and until the material basis 
of the capitalist class is totally removed, this class will 
seek to regain power to destroy all our achievements. 
This is why workers need to seize power: to keep and 
protect the material gains of any revolution and expand 
it all over the world. 

•We know, contrary to the Anarchists and “Left 
Communists”, that in order to bring about that kind of 
revolution, the working class needs to be politically 
organized. One reason for that is that our class is very 
heterogeneous and does not develop a political cons¬ 
ciousness out of struggle in an homogeneous way. This 
is why we need to have a revolutionary Party that will 
mobilize our class as a whole and also will defend a 
revolutionary program to radicalize the struggles and 
put on the table the so-called “impossible” question of 
genuine workers’ power. But contrary to Stalinists, we 
believe that Party must not only be democratic inside, 
but also operate in a democratic way inside the working 
class organizations, not dictating or lecturing our fellow 
co-workers and community members, but convincing 
and leading by example. We also believe the working 
class has the right (especially under socialism) to have 
several Parties to express their opinions. 

These four aspects of our strategy are not a de¬ 
tail. They are central, because they are the fundamental 
questions that split the “Left” yesterday, and continue 
to do it today. And, therefore, they define the way we 
intervene in the movement, the intermediate strategic 
goals we pursue, the tactics we prefer, etc. 
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Nahuel Moreno, an Argentinian socialist, summarized 
in our view what the strategic goals of socialists are: “Trots¬ 
kyists have only two strategies until the seizure of power: to 
promote the permanent mobilization of the working class 
and its allies until reaching a socialist October revolution 
and together with that, to strengthen our party so as to be 
able to conduct that revolution, transforming it into a party 
with mass influence.”** We believe that it is important to 
restate this because in our movement, and especially in the 
vanguard, where there are so many self-defined “anti-capi¬ 
talist” activists that want to “shut down the system”, there 
is not a clearly formulated strategy that shapes their anti¬ 
capitalist consciousness: many will plunge into direct ac¬ 
tion with the sincere hope that one day a very popular buil¬ 
ding occupation will begin to 
crack the foundations of the 
repressive State, others have 
a mystified understanding of 
the possible achievements 
of a General Strike (even if 
it was followed by 99% of the 
population) that will imme¬ 
diately precipitate the fall 
of the bourgeoisie, others 
believe that we must seize 
power by radical and demo¬ 
cratic means from within the 
bourgeois institutions, others 
have still hopes that a huge 
mass movement will scare 
the Democratic Party so that 
it will start conceding to our 
demands, etc. 

Different Anarchists 
tendencies tend to fetishize 
some tactics (“direct action”, 
building occupations, the 
“General Strike”, the “Wild- 
Cat Strike” etc), because they 
do not see revolution as a 
long term struggle that will 
follow an uneven course and 
will require serious political 
organization beyond the effi¬ 
cacy of spontaneous actions. 

They do not have a strategy to 
fight for power, nor to effecti¬ 
vely mobilize the 99% becau¬ 
se they have even refused, in 
some sites, to have demands. In 

reality, they prefer to have only politics for a very enlighte¬ 
ned vanguard that is already convinced of the failures of 
capitalism, whereas we want to involve broad sectors of 
the 99% in our struggle, and this is why we believe that de¬ 
mands are crucial. 

We do not believe that “revolution” or “communism” or 
“the Commune” will be the result of the radicalization of 
a very-well organized action, or of the accumulation of a 
sufficient number of actions led by a small vanguard. And 
we combat that obsession for “action, action, only action 
with no strategy or demands”, because we believe that 
our actions need to have a political content and goal, that 


is clear to the ones who participate and to the others we 
want to mobilize. Our actions need to be tied to the cons¬ 
cious organization of our class. The problematic result of 
the current “strategy” is generally to burn out of entire la¬ 
yers of activists that get demoralized after various cycles 
of action-repression-action-repression, or action-defeat, or 
even victories (like stopping one eviction or re-integrating 
a laid-off worker) upon which they cannot expand because 
they were, at that moment, isolated from the rest of the 
working class. 

Because of this confusion and mix of ideas, we Trots¬ 
kyists need to advocate not only in theory but in practi¬ 
ce for the “permanent mobilization of our class”, which 
means, first, the continuity of our struggle and action du¬ 
ring the electoral period (confron¬ 
ting the pragmatist argument of the 
liberals: “yesterday it was the time to 
strike, now it is the time to campaign 
and vote to make a real change ha¬ 
ppen”); and second, for the idea that 
our Occupy movement needs to ex¬ 
tend itself to new sectors of the class 
so it becomes truly representative of 
the 99%, not only in slogans, but in ac¬ 
tion, giving some social content to our 
mobilization. 

Yet, because, in the course 
of each struggle, our actions will get 
defeated many times before we can 
win, building only our movement (Oc¬ 
cupy or other) is not enough to win. 
We need to build on our experience 
of struggle. And this also applies at 
the macro-level of the history of so¬ 
cial and political struggles. That is to 
say, we need to build a political or¬ 
ganization that can accumulate and 
share those experiences and also that 
can use our victories to create new 
ones, by publicizing them. To do so, 
we need a national revolutionary or¬ 
ganization, and an international one. 
The question for us is not if we need a 
political organization for the working 
class or not, the question is which 
one: With which program? With what 
structure? 

The need of a political organiza¬ 
tion is first of all a need that emerges 
out of our struggle: in order to be able 
to truly mobilize our class, and to do it independently and 
against corporate leaderships (like the Democrats) or op¬ 
portunist ones (like many unions bureaucrats, radical li¬ 
berals or non-profit pacifist-style-professional leaders) we 
need to build a revolutionary organization of the working 
class, that is multi-racial and democratic and has its roots 
in key sectors of our class. We cannot wait until the end of 
this movement to build that political leadership, because 
we experience daily the need of a revolutionary political 
Party to lead the struggle. 

*Voluntarists are those who use, or rely on voluntary action to maintain an institution, 
carry out a policy, or achieve an end 

** The Transitional Program Today, “Principles, Strategy and Tactics” 1980. 



Many Occupy's have called for a General Strike on May 1 
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